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RAVENEL, ST. JULIEN (Dec. 19, 1819-
Mar. 17, 1882), South Carolina physician and
agricultural chemist, was born in Charleston, S.
G, the son of John Ravenel, of a prominent
Huguenot family, and Anna Elizabeth Ford, of
Morristown, N. J. Edmund Ravenel [q.v.~\ was
his uncle. He received his elementary education
in the Charleston schools and then went to
New Jersey for further study. He returned to
Charleston where he read medicine in the office
of a prominent physician, subsequently graduat-
ing from the Charleston Medical College in 1840.
He continued the study of medicine in Philadel-
phia and in Paris. Upon his return to Charleston
he was for a short time demonstrator of anatomy
at the Medical College. Although he early de-
veloped great skill as a diagnostician, he disliked
the general practice of his profession and turned
from it to pursue his studies in science. He was
interested in natural history, but chemistry
claimed his chief interest, and in the field of
agricultural chemistry lay his life work. In 1857
he established at Stoney Landing on the Cooper
River the first stone lime works in the state. He
served through the war, first in the "Phoenix
Rifles," later as surgeon in charge of the Con-
federate hospital in Columbia, and, finally, in
charge of the Confederate laboratory in Columbia
where much of the medicine used for the Con-
federate army was made. He designed the tor-
pedo cigar-boat, Little David, which had an en-
counter with Old Ironsides.

After the war Ravenel returned to Charleston
and began to experiment with the phosphate de-
posits along the Ashley and Cooper rivers with
the object of manufacturing commercial ferti-
lizer. He originated a process which rendered
the phosphate rocks readily soluble, and with the
addition of ammonia to animal matter, he pro-
duced an ammoniated fertilizer. In 1868 the
Wando Fertilizer Company began the produc-
tion of ammoniated fertilizer by Ravenel's proc-
ess. He next turned his attention to the produc-
tion of phosphate fertilizer without the use of
ammonia. This he succeeded in doing, and the
new fertilizer was known as acid fertilizer. It
was soon found, however, that the free acid in
this fertilizer destroyed the bags in which the
fertilizer was packed for shipping. In working
on this problem, Ravenel found that the addition
of marl overcame the free acid and, at the same
time, increased the fertilizing properties of the
product. While working as chemist for the
Charleston Agricultural Lime Company, he
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found that the lime made from the marl mined on
the property of this company contained a per-
centage of phosphate of lime, with enough silica
to prevent caustic action on plants. The process
which he developed for this company was also
used by the Stono-Phosphate Company and the
Atlantic Phosphate Company.

Another of Ravenel's contributions to the
agriculture of the South Carolina low country
lay in his discovery that the planting and plow-
ing of leguminous plants restored to the worn-
out soil properties which made it produce larger
crops. At the time of his death he was working
on plans for irrigating the abandoned rice fields
of the low country and for using these rich lands
for the cultivation of grasses for hay. He pro-
posed the artesian well system by which the city
of Charleston is supplied with drinking water,
and was especially interested in the boring of
artesian wells to supply the needs of the mills
and factories near the city. Although he avoided
all public recognition, he freely gave the results
of his scientific study for the benefit of the state.
The wide newspaper comment on his death, to-
gether with the numerous and varied resolutions
of respect, indicated that his services to the peo-
ple of the state were well known and appreciated.
Ravenel married on Mar. 20, 1851, Harriott
Horry Rutledge [see Ravenel, Harriott Horry
Rutledge], who with nine children survived
him.
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RAVENSCROFT, JOHN STARK (May 17,
1772-Mar. 5, 1830), first Episcopal bishop of
North Carolina, was born near Petersburg, Va.,
of a prosperous and genteel family of English
descent. Samuel Ravenscroft had come to Bos-
ton, Mass., about 1679, but in 1692 settled in
Virginia. John Starts father was John Ravens-
croft, a physician, his mother was Lillias Miller,
the daughter of Hugh Miller, a Virginia gentle-
man of Scotch descent. Less than a year after
John Stark's birth, the family moved to England
and shortly thereafter to Scotland Having been
educated there and in North England, he re-
turned to Virginia when sixteen years of age in
order to look after the remains of his father's
large property, In this effort he was so success-
ful as to be placed in comfortable, even luxurious
circumstances. He then sttadied law at the Col-
lege of William and Mary. Here the youth was
under little restraint, and he soon became known
to his college-mates as "Mad Jack." He was
vehement in "temper, speech, and manner** and
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